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"HELLO AMERICA!" 


Mrs. Beryl Markham, English aviatrix, greets her welcomers on arriving in New York from Nova Scotia, where she cracked up 
with an empty fuel tank and fog all around her after succeeding in her attempt to be the first woman to fly the Atlantic from 
East to West. Flying alone with no radio and bad weather most of the way, Mrs. Markham gave her family and friends 23'/ 


anxious hours while she was in the air. 
(Times Wide Wuiid Photos.) 
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Personalities in the News Sidelights 





FRECKLES 
PRIZE 
WINNERS IN 
NEW YORK 

sys £ 

When a department 
store offered 

prizes to the boy 
and girl of 

Greater New York 

who could show 

the best crop of 

freckles, Patricia 
Gallagher of 

Staten Island and 
Charles Francis- 

Cochrane of South 

Elmhurst, Queens, 


took first honors. 
(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 





THE SECOND MOST DISTINGUISHED FARMER IN THE 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 

Vice President John N. Garner, who ranks close to President Roose- 

velt as a practical agriculturist, inspecting the tall corn on his place 


at Uvalde, Texas. 
(Associated Press.) 
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=f HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS TSAHAI 

Exiled from home by the Italian conquest, this 16-year-old daughter of the Emperor Haile 

Selassie of Ethiopia has entered the children’s hospital on Great Ormond Street, London 
for training as a student nurse 















A BEAUTY QUEEN OF MEXICO FROM 
THE UNITED STATES 

Miss Virginia Cheatham, daughter of the Mexi- 

can agent of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

who was chosen Queen Churubusco at the annual 

Black and White Ball at the Mexico City Coun 


(Times Wide World Phot London R try Club 
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The Roosevelt-Landon Meeting on Drought 


















The President cutting the ribbon at the dedication of 

the Mark Twain Memorial Bridge across the Missis- 

sippi at Hannibal, Mo., boyhood home of the famous 
humorist. 








THE FIRST MEETING OF RIVAL CANDIDATES SINCE 1908. 
President Roosevelt and Governor Landon in happy mood at the “non-politi- 
cal” drought conference in Des Moines, where the Republican nominee sub- 
mitted to his Democratic opponent a Kansas anti-drought plan calling for 
the construction of thousands of small ponds and for the construction of 
dams by Federal-State cooperation. Among those in the background are 
Senator Lester J. Dickinson of Iowa, Senator Thomas P. Gore of Oklahoma 


and Governor R. L. Cochran of Nebraska. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 











Governor Landon, flanked by motorcycle police, arriving at the The last conference of the President’s drought tour was held in Indianapolis 
[owa State Capitol for the conference with President Roosevelt where he talked with Governor A. B. Chandler of Kentucky, Senator Fred- 
after a motor trip from Topeka. erick Van Nuys of Indiana and Governor Paul V. McNutt of Indiana. 
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The Day of the Machine - 
Dawns in the Cotton Fieldsg 








COTTON FIELD near Stone- 
A ville, Miss., was the scene last 

week of a demonstration which 
may mark the beginning of a new eco- 
nomic era in the South. Mack Rust 
was proving to the skeptical that the 
mechanical cotton picker he and his 
brother had invented actually would 
work. 

Up and down the rows the tractor- 
drawn machine lumbered, thrusting 
its 1,344 moistened steel spindles into 
the open bolis and gathering the 
fleecy staple at the rate of 400 pounds 
an hour. When a hand picker does 
300 pounds in a long day it is 
worthy of notice, and the general 
average is so low that it is estimated 
the Rust mechanical picker will do 
the work of seventy-five or eighty 
persons. Under ideal conditions the 
Rust picker covers nearly an acre 
and picks a bale of cotton in an hour, 
but the stand in the Stoneville field 
was thin this year, though the best 
in the district. 

Experts noted that the machine 
gathered particles of leaves and hulls 
as well as the cotton and that the 
fiber became slightly stained in pass- 
ing through the “picking tunnel.” 
One predicted this would reduce the 


value of the crop by at least two 
grades, or about $3 a bale. Others 
believed the machine might do well on 
flat country but would not succeed 
in upland fields. 

Mr. Rust listened placidly to these 
and other objections. The machine is 
not perfect, he admitted. Improve- 
ments will be made as they are 
worked out through field tests. Man- 
ufacture on a commercial scale has 
not been attempted as yet. So far 
ten of the machines have been built 
and two have been sold to Russia, 
where his brother, John T. Rust, now 
is negotiating the sale of other 
machines. 

The Rusts are aware of the eco- 
nomic revolution their invention may 
occasion and are planning methods of 
socializing the machine and passing 
its benefits on to labor. It is esti- 
mated that the machine might elimi- 
nate jobs at picking time for 7,000,000 
of the 9,000,000 persons Who now 
make up the 2,000,000 tenant families 
in the ten cotton States, might dis- 
place 5,000,000 horses and mules on 
Southern farms, might enable cotton 
to be produced profitably at 5 cents 
a pound—changes which would dras- 
tically affect the entire nation. 








Mack Rust, who with his brother, 4 


John D. Rust, invented the cotton 
picking machine. Since 1850 no 
fewer than 2,000 applications have 
been made for patents on mechani- 
cal cotton pickers and more than 
1.400 have been granted, but the 


Rust machine is the first which has 2 


been taken seriously by experts in 


many years. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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The Rust machine straddles the row and there is an opening in front through which the entire plant passes 


Inside the machine the cotton comes into contact with 


hundreds of steel rods, called spindles, carried on an 


endless perpendicular belt. The fiber is wound on the moistened spindles and carried to a doffing wheel, whic! 
transfers it to a wind tunnel to be emptied into a sack ; 


(Times Wide World Photos 
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THE MACHINE AGE’S DEBUT IN THE COTTON FIELDS OF THE SOUTH. 
The Rust mechanical cotton picker being demonstrated near Stoneville, Miss., ungainly in 


appearance but capable of picking a bale of cotton an hour under ideal conditions. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 








The cotton dropping from the tin pipe into the sack, Cotton picking by hand is tedious, back-breaking work, and the worker who can gather 
ready to go to the gin. 300 pounds in an entire day is exceptional. In the season a tenant farmer’s family, large 
Associated Press.) and small, is kept busy doing the picking. 
Associated Press.) 
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Civil War Death List Near 100,000 Mark 




















IN WAR-TORN SPAIN EVEN THE CHILDREN’S GAMES 
REFLECT THE SPIRIT OF CONFLICT. 
Four Madrid girls in improvised Red Cross uniforms play at caring for 
the wounded with their dolls as casualties. Estimates covering the first 
five weeks of the civil war placed the number of dead at 85,000 and 
wounded at 300,000, with slaughter of prisoners and political foes taking 
a higher toll than open battle. The installation in Madrid of a more radi- 
cal government headed by Francisco Largo Caballero was followed by 
more determined Leftist fighting in the field, and Monday morning 
Madrid announced the removal of the threat of an immediate Rebel 
advance on the capital with the recapture of Talavera de la Reine and 


the driving of the Rebel force fifteen miles to the West. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





The cellar of the City Hall in Palma in the Balearic Islands is trans- Foreign Legion guns being taken up the mountainside to assist in the 
formed into a refuge from aerial bombardment The sign announces Rebel drive against Irun, one of the most bitterly contested series of 
the refuge’s capacity as 500 persons. battles in civil war. 
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Wreckage of the Bitter Conflict in Spain 


TWISTED WRECKAGE AFTER A BATTLE IN THE HARBOR OF ALGECIRAS. 
The hulk of the Fascist rebel gunboat Dato half submerged after the vessel had been set on fire and sent to the bottom in a surprise attack 
by the Madrid Government battleship Jaime I. 


(Associated Press.) 


Evidence of the weeks of bitter fighting in the ancient city of Toledo is afforded by the shattered remnants of these buildings, which have been 


subjected to prolonged fire by the rebel forces which stubbornly held the historic Alcazar despite the efforts of the Leftists to capture them. 
Times Wide World Photos.) 
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SCIENTISTS 
MATCH 
THEIR 
WITS AT 
HARVARD 
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THE WORLD’S SCIENTIFIC LEADERS MEET AT HARVARD. 


| 


oy Seneca 








Coming from India to attend the 
conference of scientists at Harvard 
was T. Vijayaraghaven, famous 


Hindu mathematician. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


At Right — Professor Leonard 


Dickson of the University of Chi- 


cago and Dean George Berkhoff of 
Harvard. Professor Dickson an- 
nounced a solution of the noted 


Waring’s problem, first propound- 


ed in 1770, which explains why 
any number is the sum of not 
more than four squares, nine 
cubes, and so on for higher 


powers. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


In connection with Harvard’s Tercentenary celebra- 
tion, the Harvard Tercentenary Conference of Arts 
and Sciences has been in session for two weeks at 
Cambridge, with prominent scientists from many 
countries matching their wits and taking stock of 
advances in knowledge. One notable discussion dealt 
with an explanation by Dr. Edward Kasner, Research 
Professor of Mathematics at Columbia University, 
of his solution of the famous 2,500-year-old horn 
angle problem—measuring the angles formed when 


two or more curving lines branch out from a common 
stem. By using “variables” instead of degrees 
as an abstract measuring rod, he found that the 
measure of the sum of the parts is greater than the 
measure of the whole angle; also that if such a horn 
angle is bisected each half equals the whole. Here 
(left to right) Joseph H. Bushey of Hunter College, 
Enos E. Witmer of the University of Pennsylvania 
and Arthur H. Copeland of the University of Michi- 
gan are checking on the problem. 


(Associated Press.) 


Professor Richard Courant 
of New York University 
(left) and Sir Arthur Ed- 
dington, noted mathemati- 
cal physicist of Cambridge 


University, England. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


At Left—Among the wo- 
man scientists at the Har- 
vard conference (left to 
right) are: Evelyn Wig- 
gins of Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; Julia Bower of 
Connecticut College, New 
London, Conn.; Ruth Ma- 
son of Hood College, 
Frederick, Md., and Anna 
Newton of the American 
International College, 
Springfield, Mass. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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THE 
BRITISH 
ROUTED | 















AMERICAN GOLFERS BLANK THE BRITISH TO KEEP 
THE WALKER CUP. 
Dr. William Tweddell, captain of the British golf team, point- 
ing to the scoreboard at the Pine Valley Course at Clemen- 
ton, N. J., which showed that the United States team had 
routed the British by a score of 9 to 0, with three matches 
tied, the worst trouncing ever given British aspirants for 
the famous Walker Cup, which has been held in this country 
since the series was made an annual affair in 1922. Francis 


Ouimet, captain of the American team, is at the right. 
(All Photos Times Wide World Photos.) 



















At Left—George T. Dunlap Jr., former United States title- 

holder, plays out of a sand trap at Pine Valley in his singles 

match with Harry G. Bentley, English closed champion. 
They finished even. 
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The victors in the international golfing classic at Clementon. In the front row, left to right are: Charles R. Yates, George J. Voigt, Captain Fran- 
cis Ouimet, Johnny Goodman and George T. Dunlap Jr. Standing: Walter Emery, Reynolds Smith, Harry L. Given, Albert W. (Scotty) Campbell, 
John W. Fischer and Ed White. 








, 
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Oyster Opening: The Bivalve Season's Gala Day 














THE LONG ISLAND OYSTER FLEET PARADES IN CELEBRATION OF THE OPEN 
ING OF THE 1936 SEASON. 

The coming of September brings cheer to Greenport, L. I., for it means the beginning of the 
oyster season, which by tradition includes all months containing the letter “R.” It means 
also that some 3,000 men return to work to send the oysters to market, far and near. Greenport 
made it a gala occasion this year, with pageantry including a review of the oyster fleet, the 
crowning of a “Long Island Oyster Queen” and other features designed to call public atten- 

tion to the industry. 


— .) + LOS 





Dorothy Emerson, shown here in chef’s out- 
fit, was named official “1936 Long Island 
Oyster Queen.” She demonstrates the proper 
technique in opening the bivalves, which . 
oystermen say are unusually fat and tasty The dredge being hoisted to the dock of a typical oyster boat after being dragged over the top 
because of the hot Summer of the oyster beds. It brings up from ten to fifteen bushels of oysters at each haul 
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Sharpshooters: The Camp Perry Matches 


M. O. Wilson of the Coast Guard, 
Mobile, Ala., holding the Navy 
sp *. Cup, which he won with a score 

of 96 out of a possible 100. 
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ON THE FIRING LINE IN A RIFLE MATCH IN WHICH 1,790 WERE ENTERED. 
Camp Perry, Ohio, sounded like a small-arms battleground last week as the pick of the country’s service and 
civilian marksmen competed in the sixty-odd events of the national rifle and pistol matches, with the targets 
extending along a front of nearly two miles. This section of the line is firing in the Navy Cup match, one 


of the most important of the meeting. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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' The Coast Guard Trophy Match, 
ern : \ » with 1,747 contenders, was won 
is ® 4 fe Pio amy “wit _“ « , wey by Henry J. Adams Jr., a deputy 

we . 1 — = sheriff of San Diego, Cal., with 
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Law enforcement officers were stimulated to their best efforts by being allowed to fire at “public enemy” 
targets which popped out unexpectedly at doors and windows of “underworld resorts.” 


a score of 99 out of a possible 100. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING A LIGHTNING FLASH. 
Professor John G. Albright of the Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio, 
shown with his “pin wheel” device for photographing the component strokes which 
make up a flash of lightning. It includes eight rotating box cameras mounted on a 
bicycle wheel and three stationary cameras. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Cleveland Bureau.) 













A DEVICE TO STUDY HURRICA 

SECRETS. ' 
Douglas MacKiernan Jr. and Delbar § 
Keily, of the meteorological staff of t 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolog 
shown with one of several meteorograp 
having tiny radio transmitters, suspend 
from balloons, which they will take to Cub 
These instruments, sent up during a hurg 
cane, will register and report on temper 
ture, humidity and atmosphere pressure 
to a height of fifteen miles. 





a. 
FOR AERIAL EXPLORATION OF TH 
HURRICANE ZONE. 

With this balloon and recording devic 
shown at Washington, D. C., the Unité 
States Weather Bureau will seek addition 
information on hurricane conditions. 

outfit, weighing little more than an ounc 


will register barometric pressure, temper 

ture and humidity data on a tiny piece ‘ 

smoked glass. Left to right are: N. 4 
pene Anderson, scientific aide: A. H. Meat his 


meteorologist, and Willis R. Greg 
Weather Bureau Chief. wa 
(Times Wide World Photos, Washington PB: au 
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ndINVEN TION; 


In Circle— 
FOR THE GIRL 
WHO WALKS 
HOME AT NIGHT. 
Red reflectors being 
tried out by an Eng- 
lish girl for noctur- 
nal strolling, to mini- 
mize danger of being 
bumped by an auto- 
mobile. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos. ) 








JUST HOW FAST DOES THAT SLEEPING BERTHS IN 
STREAM FLOW? BRITISH FLYING 
Thelma Reinmuth finds out by listening BOATS. 


in on the Geological Survey’s current Two-deck berths for pas- 
meter—at least she would know if the sengers are made up in the 
gadget were placed in a stream of water, cabin of a new English fly- 
so the cup-wheel at right could revolve ing boat, part of the pro- 


“O 


¢ and register. It is now on view at the jected fleet for transatlan- 
4 World Power Conference exhibition at tic service. 
the Smithsonian Institution in Wash- (Timess Wide World Photos.) 
ington. 
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AN ENGINE READY FOR ALL KINDS OF FIRES. “7 
Greg his fire truck, believed to be the only one of its kind in the world, was designed by Fire Chief William R. Salsman Jr., of Saugus, Mass., and 
tre Engineer Arthur W. Price. It combines the best features of a hose wagon, forest fire fighting kit, small pump and a “traveling hydrant. It 
has a 200-gallon-a-minute pump, booster tank, deck gun, 2,650 feet of hose and a short wave radio outfit. 

Times Wide World Photos.) 
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THE ATLANTIC 
SPANNED : 
‘TWICE 





THE MESSENGER BURIES ITS NOSE IN AMERICAN SOIL. 
Mrs. Beryl Markham’s plane smashed up in a landing in Nova Scotia 
after she had succeeded in crossing the Atlantic from England, the first 
woman to make the flight from East to West. She had been in the air 
23 hours and 15 minutes and had exhausted her fuel supply battling 
adverse weather while still 800 miles from New York, her goal. Mrs. 
Markham herself escaped with a small cut on the forehead which required 


one stitch. 
(Associated Press.) 
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HARRY RICHMAN’S TAKEOFF FROM FLOYD BENNETT 


; ; FIELD. DICK MERRILL AND HARRY RICHMAN IN ENGLAND. 
With Dick Merrill as his pilot, the night club entertainer took off for The day after they said goodby to friends on Long Island the air 
England, but, lost in the fog, was forced to descend in a Welsh travelers were comfortably eating and drinking beer in an English 
meadow 175 miles short of Croydon Airdrome, the planned terminus cafe, whence their picture was radioed back to this country. 


(Associated Press.) 


of the flight. (Associated Press.) 
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Safe Drivers: 49 on Display in New York 
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VETERANS OF NEARLY FOUR DECADES OF SAFE MOTORING. 
Mrs. Mae R. Fischer of Michigan has driven 900,000 miles in thirty-six years 
and Edson A. Perkins of Connecticut, 77, the oldest delegate to the National 
Safe Driver Conference, has covered 500,000 miles in thirty-eight years at the 


wheel. 


Here he is seated at a driver-testing machine. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 


EW YORK CITY was host for 
N three days last week to an ex- 
traordinary group of motorists 
forty-six men and three women, 
representative safe drivers of the 
forty-eight States and the District of 
Columbia, assembled for the first Na- 
tional Safe Driver Conference. Though 
their driving records cover periods 
ranging from fourteen to thirty-eight 
years and their mileage totals range 
from 350,000 to more than 1,000,000 
miles, none has ever had an accident 
or been convicted of a traffic viola- 
tion. 

These safe drivers are not ‘“crawl- 
ers,” however, but speed up when it is 
possible. Pennsylvania’s representa- 
tive, Howard C. Hutchinson, one of 
the two with more than 1,000,000 
miles to his credit, admits to hitting 
seventy-five miles an hour on oc- 
casions. Georgia’s representative, 
Emmett M. Williams, the other high- 


scorer, says that his speedometer 
sometimes has gone up to ninety. He 
believes in driving fast enough “to 
keep away from the slow fellows,” 
whom he regards as traffic nuisances 
and potential sources of trouble. His 
driving rules stress good eyesight, to- 
tal abstention from alcohol and 
keeping his car in good raechanical 
condition. 

Mrs. Mae R. Fischer of Michigan 
deprecates excessive use of the horn 
and suggests that “being in a sane 
state of mind” and ‘‘showing courtesy 
to others on the road” help a lot in 
keeping out of trouble. 

The delegates piloted their own 
cars through New York traffic out 
to Mayor LaGuardia’s Summer City 
Hall and returned to their starting 
point in the heart of the city without 
so much as bending a fender, but they 
admitted it was a strain to maintain 
their perfect records. 


Arizona’s representative safe driver, Ray Busey, presenting his 
autograph to a New York traffic policeman. 


At Left—Robert S. Kreason of Oregon, seated in his car, broad- 
casting safe driving comment over an NBC hook-up with Jerry 
Belcher and Parks Johnson as interviewers. 
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ONE AVIATRIX COMMENDS ANOTHER. 
Amelia Earhart, noted flier, congratulating Miss Betty 
Browning of Wichita, Kan., winner of the Amelia 
Earhart trophy in a special air dash for women at the 
National Air Races. Miss Browning did a spectacu- 
lar 25-mile sprint around’ three pylons at 156.4 miles 


an hour. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau.) 


THE 
YOUTHFUL 
SENSA- 
TION IN 
FOREST 
HILLS 
TENNIS. 
Miss Dorothy 
May Sutton 
Bundy (left), 
who elimi- 
nated Mrs. 
Sarah Palfrey 
Fabyan in the 
champion- 
ships, is trav- 
eling in the 
footsteps of 
her famous 
mother, the 
former May 
Sutton. The 
19-year-old 
girl beat Mrs. 
Fabyan 
(right) of 
Boston, who 
was expected 





to be a strong 3 THE 

eo Rag __ WINNER OF THE RUTH CHATTERTON TROPHY. ‘SE EeDON 

(Times Wik Amassing 1,184.18 points, Frank Spreckels of the San Francisco sugar family is Mee hogar 

World Photos.) Shown receiving from Clifford Henderson of the National Air Races the trophy *'¢d Perry in it 


awarded by the actress for the best exhibition of practical, sound flying by pri- action in compe- 
tition for the 


vate aviators between Cleveland and Los Angeles Miss Chatterton is at the ; 
American title 


right. The presentation was made at the National Air Races “ 
(Times Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau at Forest Hills 
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SPORTS REVIEW 



















HER. 
iss Betty 
Amelia 
2n at the 
spectacu- 
.4 miles THE NEW CHAMPION DONS HIS “CROWN.” 
Lou Ambers, who defeated Tony Canzoneri to become 
national lightweight prizefight champion, relaxes a bit to 
celebrate his victory. (Associated Press 


At Left—PATTY BERG TAKES A SOUTHERN TITLE 
The 18-year-old Minneapolis star with the trophy which marked 
her victory in the Mason Dixon golf championships at White 
Sulphur Springs, where she beat by 12 and 10 Miss Virginia 

Guilfoil of Syracuse, N. Y. 


(White Sulphur Springs News Bureau 


The Virginia Boat Club won the junior eight-oared event at the forty-fifth annual Middle States Regatta at Phila 


5 ' delphia, the Richmonders taking the only event not annexed by Philadelphia oarsmen 
(Time Wide Won (Time Wid World Photo 


4 A BOAT RACE WON BY ONE FOOT 
4. 











There is hazing at the Coast Guard Academy, as at other service schools, but these beginners 
doing a “duck waddle” through a corridor do not seem to object to such an introduction to their 
four years of firm discipline. 





Since radio is a highly important factor in Coast Guard activities, future officers need to mas- 
ter its technical problems. Here a cadet is seen at the controls of the regularly licensed short- 
wave station which is operated by the students in the radio department in Satterlee Hall. 
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LHe COAS). GUARD 


WHERE THE OFFICERS OF THE UNITED STATES COAS1 
GUARD SERVICE ARE TRAINED. 
A view from the bandstand across the Parade Ground of the 
Coast Guard Academy at New London, Conn. The large build- 
ing in the background is Satterlee Hall, named for Captain 
Charles Satterlee, who lost his life when the Coast Guard cutter 
Tampa was torpedoed in the World War. 
(All Photographs by Rudy Arnold.) 


the United States Coast Guard Academy at New London, 

Conn., which trains commissioned officers for the service, 
offers to youths of 17 to 22 a four-year preparation for a career 
surely as adventurous as any young man could wish. 

Appointments to the Academy, which houses about 200 cadets, 
are given only to those who rank highest in nation-wide com- 
petitive examinations held each June, and the standards set are 
difficult to meet. 

The Coast Guard, now numbering about 400 officers and 8,000 
enlisted men, functions under the Treasury Department in peace- 
time, and with the Navy in wartime. Its peace duties include: 
The enforcement of all Federal laws, including customs, on the 
water; the prevention of smuggling, the enforcement of quaran- 
tine and pollution regulations, rendering aid to vessels in dis- 
tress on coasts and in inland waterways, and protecting such 
waterways from derelicts. Such a range of duties obviously re- 
quires officers with diversified training. 

Freshmen cadets report to the Academy about Aug. 1 for a 
six weeks’ preliminary course in English and mathematics be- 
fore starting regular work late in September. Classroom work 
occupies the mornings, and the afternoons are given over to 
shop work, seamanship, elementary aviation, drills, and other 
practical work. There is a cruise each week-end. Every Sum- 
mer the cadets take a foreign cruise to learn more of naviga- 
tion and engineering. 

The Coast Guard Service—‘“Semper Paratus” (Always 
Ready) is its motto—is even older than the Navy, having been 
formed in 1790, but until 1876 it had no officer training school 
of its own. The old method of drawing its officers from the 
Navy and the merchant marine proved unsatisfactory, however, 
and sixty years ago Congress authorized the establishment of 
the Academy. It was located first at New Bedford, Mass., and 
then at Baitimore before settling down at New London, where 
it occupies a forty-five-acre tract on the banks of the Thames 
River. 

The cadets receive pay at the rate of $780 a year and a ra- 
tion valued at 75 cents a day. From this they pay their living 
and other expenses and save enough to buy their uniform outfits 
on graduation, when they are commissioned as ensigns in th« 
Coast Guard, with rank and pay corresponding to those of en 
signs in the Navy or second lieutenants in the Army. 


("tie Unitea se in many ways to West Point and Annapolis, 
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“ALWAYS READY~ 








‘How the Officers 
of the Service 
' . Are Trained 
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e- | Just like sailors, the Coast Guard cadets have to swab the deck 
y when on shipboard. When on a week-end or Summer training 
e | cruise they have to make their vessel spic and span every morn 

ing before breakfast. The Summer foreign cruises on cutters 
i= of the Cayuga type qualify the students in seamanship, naviga 
3- tion and engineering. 
h 
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A brisk row on the 
[Thames River before 
breakfast is part of the 
schedule for cadets 
during the Summer 
term. Two boatloads 
ire snapped by the 
dawn’s early light. 
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An aerial view of the 

L- Academy showing the 
, forty-five-acre campus, 
the imposing group of 
buildings, and one of 
e } the service’s cutters 
- | ted up at the pier ex- 
| tending out into the 

Thames River. 
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Commencement exercises in June bring many relatives and friends 
of the students to the beautiful campus. Commissioned officers do 
the courtesies of showing the visitors around. 


Future Coast Guard officers learn how to sight and fire big guns at 


the 


academy 


Case 


of 


wal 


the Coast 


the 


Navy 


Guard serves as an arm of 





Fighting smugglers 
sometimes requires gun- 
fire, so these cadets are 
practicing with rifles in 
the range in the base- 
ment of Chase Hall, the 

cadet barracks. 


All is not work at the 
academy. There is ade- 
quate social life for the 
cadets, and some are 
shown here entertaining 
women guests at tea in 
the recreation room in 
Chase Hall 
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E® OF A CADET 


in the 
Coast Guard 
Academy 
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FOUR YEARS OF STERN DISCIPLINE IN TRAINING FOR A COAST 
GUARD CAREER. 
Cadets at the academy at New London marching in formation to one of 
their morning classes, where they learn engineering, gunnery, navigation, 
Federal laws, and the many other things which an officer of the service 
must know. 
(All Photographs by Rudy Arnold.) 





The seaplane ramp at the academy, with two visiting Coast Guard 
amphibians drawn up on the shore of the Thames River. 






— 
Pees = 


Although actual flying training for Coast Guard officers is given at Pensacola, Fla 
in connection with the Navy Aviation School, preliminary airpiane courses, including 
engine study, are given at the Coast Guard Academy at New London. Planes are used 
increasingly by the Coast Guard for patrol and rescue work 
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AND THEIR MAKERS 
The Week's Best Sellers 


{A symposium from New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, St. Louis, Washington and New Orleans.) 


FICTION 


“Gone With the Wind,” by Margaret Mitchell 
(Macmillan ). 

“Byeless in Gaza,” by Aldous Huxley (Har- 
per). 

“Drums Along the Mohawk,” by Walter D. 
Edmonds (Little, Brown). 

“The Big Money,” by John Dos Passos (Har- 
per). 

“The Doctor,” by Mary Roberts Rinehart 
(Farrar & Rinehart). 


NON-FICTION 


“Around the World in Eleven Years,” by 
Patience, Richard and John Abbe (Stokes). 

“Live Alone and Like It,” by Marjorie Hillis 
(Bobbs-Merrill). 

“The Way of a Transgressor,” by Negley 
Farson (Harcourt, Brace). 

“Wake Up and Live,” by Dorothea Brande 
(Simon & Schuster). 

“Man, the Unknown,” by Alexis Carrell 
(Harper). 
































AN AMBASSADOR LOOKS AT GOVERNMENT. 
Claude G. Bowers, historian, biographer and now 
Ambassador to Spain, has produced a new book, 
“Jefferson in Power: The Death Struggle of the 
Federalists,” which deals with the principles of 
government of all times and by implication draws 
a parallel between Jefferson’s era and our own. 
(© Bachrach.) 


A REPORTER SIZES UP A PRESIDENT. 
Ernest K. Lindley, Washington correspondent, 
has written “Half Way With Roosevelt,” which 
endeavors to appraise Mr. Roosevelt’s career and 
policies up to the present. Although he criticizes 
administration errors, he considers that the rec- 

ord, in the main, is good. 


A PULITZER PRIZE-WINNER WRITES 
AGAIN. 
Audrey Wurdemann—in private life the wife of 
Joseph Auslander—who in 1934 won the Pulitzer 
Prize for poetry, has published a new collection 
of short verses, entitled “Splendor in the Grass.” 
The photograph shows her with her daughter, 
Blossom, in their Seattle home. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





A STORY OF 
ENGLISH FAMILY 
LIFE. 

In “Fair Company,” a 
new novel by Doris 
Leslie, four generations 
of a well-born English 
family are exhibited in 
their period costumes, 
with fictional episodes 
interwoven with his- 
torical events. 
(Tunbridge. ) 


A WOMAN'S 
RISE IN THE 
WORLD. 
Belinda Jelliffe 
describes vividly in 
her autobiography, 
“For Dear Life,” 
her progress from 
a poverty-stricken 
North Carolina 
farm home to com- 
fort and culture 
and social stability 
in New York City. 


A STORY ABOUT 
IRISH AND 
FIGHTING. 

“Somewhere to the 
Sea” is. the title of 
Kenneth Reddin’s book 
about Dublin in the 
troubled days of the 
Sinn Fein and _ the 
Black and Tans. The 
photograph shows an 
Irish home and an Irish 
turnout. 


Underwood & 
*nderwood.) 
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GARY 
COOPER'S 


NEW HOME 


































By CHARLOTTE HUGHES 


rated Gary Cooper’s new 
home in Brentwood, Calif., 
and done the job with liberal use 
of mirrors, as is her wont. They 
are used interestingly to line the 
frames of doorways, picture 
frames and mantels. Lighting 
throughout is indirect, causing 
the mirrors to glow pleasantly 
without reflecting glare directly 
from a sharp source of light. 
The simplicity of the white 
stucco exterior, designed by Ro- 
land E. Coate of Los Angeles, has 
been carried out in the interior 
decorations. The various rooms 
are done in different styles of’ 
decoration, and all are united by 
the almost severe simplicity with 
which they are treated. 


L ‘rate DE WOLFE has deco- 


BURL MAPLE AND SPLIT BAMBOO GIVE AN ORIENTAL ATMOS- 
PHERE TO GARY COOPER’S DINING ROOM. 
The floor is black, with a yellow rug. The dining table comes in three 
sections. The center section is a table unit in itself, and the two side 
sections may be used with it or as console tables against the wall. 
(Stuart O'Brien.) 











BLACK AND WHITE WITH SPOTS OF POISON GREEN FORM THE THE GRACEFUL CURVING STEPS BEFORE THE FIREPLACE 

CLEAR, DRAMATIC COLOR SCHEME OF THIS LIVING ROOM. break the angular effect of the mantel, chairs and pictures in this corne 
The floor is black, the rug white, various upholstered furniture is green of the bedroom. The colors are a warm salmon pink and chocolat: 
The mirror incorporated in the mantel gives the room additional sparkle 
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TELEVISION 


ABROAD: 


TEST BROADCASTS 
IN LONDON 


REAT BRITAIN is now starting long-delayed 
(5 tests of television programs, intending to be- 

gin scheduled broadcasts about the end of 
November. [he British Broadcasting Corporation 
has kept preliminaries secret, to avoid disappoint- 
ments to the public, and while there are a few pri- 
vate receiving sets in England, the tests now start- 
ing will be received chiefly by technical experts and 
by sets installed by a score of large stores for cus- 
tomers. If things work out satisfactorily, short 
programs of entertainment and magazine-like feat- 
ures will be sent out later. 

At present transmission is being done from a 
mast atop Alexandra Palace, 600 feet above sea 
level, operating on wave lengths of 6.7 meters for 
vision and 7.2 meters for sound. The Baird system 
ind the Marconi-E. M. I. system are used alter- 
nately in the tests. The former uses a 240-line 
picture definition, 25 a second; the latter a 405-line 
picture, 50 a second. The latter uses the Emitron 
camera, evolved from Dr. V. K. Zworykin’s icono- 
scope; the former uses an improved version of the 
Farnsworth tube. 

[Two women are announcers. To make their 
teatures reproduce faithfully on _ receiving sets, 
their faces are painted yellow, their noses dark 
yellow, their eyelids green, their eyebrows black, 
their lips brown. 

Until the success of these television experimental 
programs is assured, the B. B. C. will make no 
effort to fill England with receiving sets. There 
are still too many “bugs” to be ironed out first. 


Below-- The Baird scanning apparatus, at right, which 
whirls a scanning disk 18,000 revolutions a minute, 
shown with control cabinets at left background. 

















‘he Ekro-Scophony receiver, on exhibition in Lon- 
ion, reproducing on a screen 12 by 16 inches, which is 
the largest yet available, a broadcast motion picture 
showing Clark Gable and Jeanette MacDonald 
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At Left—-THE “SHOOTING” OF A SCENE FOR 
TELEVISION BROADCAST 
In this experimental transmission from _ the 
Marconi-E. M. I. studio in Alexandra Palace ir 
London, two Emitron instantaneous cameras are 
in use-—one transmitting the program and the 
other ready to be “faded in” for a different 
“‘shot.”’ 
(Times Wide World Photos, London Bureau 


Below—This machinery is used for broadcast- 
g motion-picture film in television experiments. 





An instantaneous 
television camera 
transmitting 
through the ether a 
view from the 
grounds of Alexan- 
dra Palace, in ex- 
perimental broad- 
casts The trans- 
mitting mast is in 

the background 








PRESERVES 


By AMY LEE 


ITH September comes preserving and 
\X/ pickling time. The fruits and vegetables 

of the Summer and early Fall are just 
ready to be put up in cans and jars for the 
Winter ahead. 

The grape combinations serve many useful 
purposes, as a garnish for a meat, decoration for 
cakes and puddings, and they make a delicious 
spread for toast, or plain bread and butter 
either for a light luncheon, or for the children’s 
afternoon snack. 

Spiced tomatoes are a relishing addition to cold 
meats as well as to roasts or chops. Watermelon 
pickles and quince jelly add zest to luncheon or 
dinner. 

Glycerine is becoming more and more widely 
used in preserving by those who wish to keep 
thin, or who, for reasons of health, cannot take 
much sugar in their diet. 
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SWEET GRAPE PICKLE 
(Seedless—-white or blue—or Concord.) 
10 lbs. stemmed, large, ripe grapes 
1 tablespoon ground cinammon 
1 tablespoon ground cloves 
6 lbs. sugar 1 qt. vinegar 
Wash, stem, and drain grapes. Place in jars. 
Boil sugar, vinegar and spices, and pour over 
grapes while boiling hot. Seal at once. 


SPICY GRAPE CONSERVE 

8 lbs. Concord grapes 8 lbs. sugar 
1 lb. seeded raisins 2 teaspoons cinammon 
3 or 4 oranges 2 teaspoons ground 
2 lemons cloves 

Pick over, wash and drain, and remove stems 
from grapes. Simmer in kettle with just a little 
water until the seeds loosen, then press through 
a sieve, discarding skins and seeds. Cut oranges 
and lemons fine, using pulp and skin, and add to 
the grapes. Stir in spices. For each pound of 
fruit add 1 pound of sugar and boil until thick. 
Fill jelly glasses and seal when cool. 


QUINCE JELLY 
Quince Glycerine 
Sugar Pinch of salt 
Cut quinces into small pieces, cover with water 

and cook until tender. Strain through jelly bag. 
Measure juice. For each cup of juice, measure 
1 cup of sugar and 4% teaspoon glycerine. Bring 
juice to boil, add sugar and glycerine, and a 
small pinch salt. Boi! rapidly to the jelly stage 
(when drops run together and slide off in sheet 
from side of spoon). Pour at once into sterilized 
jelly glasses and seal. 


WATERMELON PRESERVE 

Pare and cut in one-inch cubes the rind of ripe 
melon. Soak in alum water to cover, allowing 
two teaspoons powdered alum to each quart of 
water. Heat gradually to boiling point and cook 
slowly for ten minutes. Drain, cover with very 
cold water, and allow to stand two hours. Again 
drain, and dry between towels. Weigh. 

Allow 1 pound sugar, 1 cup water and 2 tea- 
spoons glycerine to each pound of fruit. Boil 
sugar and water ten minutes. Add melon rind 
and glycerine and cook until tender. Remove 
rind to sterilized jars and cover with syrup. Seal. 
The addition of glycerine helps the cubes of rind 
to hold their shape, prevents mold, and sub- 
stitutes for exira sugar. 
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SPICED TOMATOES 


1 gallon tomatoes 1 tablespoon celery 
3 cups brown sugar seed 
% lemon cloves 
2 pods red pepper t tablespoon ground 
; mustard 
1 tablespoon mustard 3 cups vinegar 
seed 1 tablespoon whole 


1 tablespoon: allspice black pepper 

Slice the tomatoes thin. Chop onions very fine. 
Sprinkle both with % cup salt and allow to stand 
overnight in a crock or enameled vessel. Tie all 
spices in a cheesecloth bag. Slice the lemon and 
chop two pepper pods very fine. Drain the 
tomato and onion well. Add all the seasoning 
except one pepper pod to the vinegar, then add 
the tomato and onion and glycerine. Cook for 
% hour, stirring gently at intervals to prevent 
burning. Remove spice bag. Pack in sterilized 
hot jars and seal immediately. 


SPICED GRAPE BUTTER 
10 cups Concord grapes 6 pounds sugar 
2 tablespoons cinnamon 1 cup cider vinegar 
2 tablespoons ground cloves 
Wash grapes, remove stems, separate pulp 
from the skins, and let stand overnight. Heat 
pulp to a boiling point and strain through a 
colander. Add skins to pulp. Then add sugar 
and spices. Boil 1 hour and then add-vinegar. 
Cook until thick, stirring constantly. Seal in hot 
jars 
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By rubbing off a paste mask that has been allowed to 

dry on her face, Marie Wilson removes some of her 

Summer tan, and thus takes steps toward effectively 

bleaching her face. She likes to get rid of her sunburn 
before beginning to wear new Fall clothes 


At Left—REPAIRS FOR THE COMPLEXION AT 
SUMMER'S CLOSE. 
The young lady swathed in the head towel is having a 
specially heavy nourishing oil applied to her face to 
lubricate it after its drying ordeal exposed for long 
; . ; .. hours, day after day, to the Summer sun. She will stop 
, = a using the cream when her face regains its natural 
, oiliness. 








By EMELINE MILLER 


“HERE are two things which most faces, 
| parched and tanned by the Summer sun, 
need as warm weather draws to a close. 
One is some sort of lubrication, the other is a 
bleaching treatment which will banish finally 
the last traces of a tan that may have been nice 
when it was fresh, but begins to be jaundiced- 
looking in September. Marie Earle has two 
preparations to take care of both these needs. 
The cream designed to do the lubrication job is 
a heavy nourishing cream, meant for use only 
when the skin is particularly dry. You stop using 
it when the face regains its natural oiliness. It 
is called Nurimor. The bleaching job is done by 
a paste mask which is allowed to dry on the face. 
You rub it off briskly, taking with it any dried 
or dead skin on the surface of the face 





S67 HOTEL - RESORT WY 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN LIGHT PUBLICATIONS 
OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Harpers 
Magazine, Mid-Week Pictorial (2 issues), Nature 
Magazine, Review of Rev ae and Scribner’s Magazine 
For space and rates in ou epartments write t 


THE WHERE-T0-GO BUREAU. Inc..8 ‘Beacos St, Boston. Mass. S.A. @ Ym 
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WORLD TOURS 


























NO. 1...$579.90 ue 
(Combination of Classes) 


The world to choose from, The Taj Mahal 


, 


@ la carte! One inclusive 







| HAS A NEXT-DOOR-RIVAL 


ticket, good for two years. 


Tour No. 1 goes to Japan, 





23 miles west of Agra is 






= Ark On é apito!l Hill - Wa 
= — D Experienced m men and 
= ws aaah travellers enjoy our 

















“No Tipping”’ service. $2 to $8 China, Malay Peninsula, | ; 

- . Fatehpur Sikri, most beau- 

— India, the Mediterranean, | Ewe Indi 
rf NEW YORK England. This, and the other | cent ee SS) SS a 
five most popular routes, | Visit the tomb of Saint 
-HOTEL SEYMOUR- described in special folder. Salim Chisti with its carved 
: TY _ | See your own agent or Ca marble scre ens, delicate as 
NEW YORK CI nadian Pacific. New York, lace. See the Pachisi Court 
West 45th St. — just West of Sth Ave. 344 Madison Ave., Chicago, where Emperors played hu- 
} 71 E. Jackson Blivd.; San nan chess! First Class tra- 

4 most delightful and comfortable [| Franci 152 € mth Se ' on : rig t Cle has 
place to stay during your visit. || EANCIECO, s weary ot. vel in India is inexpensive; 
Within a very short walk of all [| and 38 other cities in the cool. comfortable Second 


United Seates and Canada 





theaters, smart shops and Radio 
City. Two blocks from Grand Cen 
tral Terminal. Quiet, refined atmos 
phere. Large rooms with high ceil 
ings. All with private baths. Single 
rooms, *3 up. Double rooms, $4 up. 
Suites, single, 3 up. Double, % up. 

Excellent restaurant and dining 

room. Bar. 


Damp hair is twisted around up regen henge EVERYTHING TO MAKE 4 
this curler, without moving the whole curier 2 . : . 
the ber revolves in its racket. You release the YOUR VISIT ENJOYABLE ARGOSY CRUISES INDIA STATE RAILWAYS 


curler, and the bobby pin holds the curl in place 7 send 2c. to cover mailing 
until it is dry Where-To-Go for Nov. closes Sept. 29 2% Clarendon st... Boston, Mass. Ken 


Class is 50% less! English 
spoken everywhere. Come 
via Europe or the Orient. 
Information: Delhi House, 
38 E. 57th St.y New York... 
or the better travel agents. 
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NEW FUR COATS 


By WINIFRED SPEAR 


HE majority of fur coats this year are 
7 short or three-quarter length for general 
wear 

Formal afternoon coats like the gray broad- 
tail one pictured here are generally long, al- 
though a few tunic-length versions are offered 
by smart shops. 

Persian is as big a favorite as it was last 
year. Mink is so cleverly handled that it can 
be worn morning, noon and night—in short, 
medium or full length styles 

Beaver in a new featherweight that is warm 
but pliable and does not easily mat is found in 
sports coats and dressy models, too. A fine 
sports coat of this new beaver is shown on this 
page 
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Above— NATURAL GRAY BROADTAIL 
WORKED ON THE DIAGONAL, 
makes this extremely smart afternoon coat, 
The collar is silver fox. Schiaparelli’s turban of 
purple plumes is worn with it. From Jaeckel. 
(New York Times Studios.) 


In Oval—FEATHERWEIGHT BEAVER IN 
ALL ITS NATURAL SHADING 
is used for this full-length sports coat. The 
back is slightly flared from the shoulders and 
the sleeves are cut wide and draped to give a 
wide-shouldered effect. (Franklin Simon.) 
(New York Times Studios.) 


At Left—A MINK COAT THAT IS VERY 
YOUNG IN STYLE 
It is swagger-length with a flaring line in the 
back fullness. The sleeves are set in raglan 
effect. The collar is the Peter Pan type 
(Milgrim. ) } 


(New York Times Studios.) 
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SCREENS 


“The Garden of ’ 
Allah’ 


HE Selznick production of 
i Robert Hichens’s novel, re- 

leased through United 
Artists, brings Marlene Diet- 
rich to the ultra-romantic réle 
of the young woman who leaves 
Belgium after the death of her 
father, to whom she has devoted 
her life, and sets out for the 
African desert in search of 
some new interest in life. 


" 
; 


(No. 1.) In Algeria Domini Enfilden (Marlene Dietrich) is 
deeply perturbed in several apparently accidental en- 
counters with a handsome stranger. But while the stranger 
fills her thoughts it is Count Anteoni (Basil Rathbone) who 
entertains her. When the count takes her to the sand 
diviner (John Carradine) she learns she is to take a trip 
into the desert, experience a great joy, and then—but she 
interrupts that she does not care what comes after if she 
has the great joy. 


ae 


(No. 2.) The prediction comes true. The stranger, Boris 

Androvsky (Charles Boyer), asks Domini to marry him even 

while she is visiting Count Anteoni, and in the count’s own 

garden. They are married and go off into the desert together, 

where each is completely absorbed in the other. Yet even in 

their romantic isolation Domini realizes that Boris is fre- 
quently a prey to a strange aloofness. 


(No. 4.) As a result of the en- (No. 8.) Captain de Trevignac (Alan Marshal). a 
counter with de  Trevignac, French officer who gets lost in the desert with 
Boris leaves Domini. Count a small detachment of soldiers and stumbles 
Anteoni magnanimously  be- upon the honeymooners’ camp, is the inadvertent 
queaths his garden to her, and despoiler of their idyll of young love. He recog- 
she lives on there alone with the nizes Boris, and, when Domini leaves them for a 
memory of her great joy, and few minutes, brings up the secret of the bride- 
with little Boris, who is born groom’s past, which had been the reason for his 
there strange moods 
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TO BE FEATURED IN A FALL OPENING. 
Doris Nolan, who will appear in “Arrest That Woman,” by Maxine Alton, 
which A. H. Woods will bring to the National Theatre next week. 
(Freulich. ) 


agi 


TO APPEAR AT THE MOROSCO THEATRE. 








NORMAN BEL GEDDES Presents 


ae E l 
wort! DEAD END” 
rama. 
cage by SIDNEY KINGSLEY 
BELASCO « St. E. of B’way—Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 























46 a9 ADELPHI 
7 Popular Price Theatre 
54th St., E. of 7th Ave. 
Evenings, 8:45. Phone CIrcle 7-7582 
Evenings Only " 1 civing Mew opaper 
47th h Ave. 
"= Phone rr i 4692 


ee “ 44 (Children’s Theatre 
se toi-sen ave, | /he Emperor's New Clothes” saesric trea. 
Matinees only Wed., Thurs.& Fri.at 2:30 P.M.,15¢-25e-35e. & Rockwell Place) 


25° 0 55 %uks.-| GILBERT & SULLIVAN ‘3 "rong rE. 


“Pinafore” and ‘‘Trial by Jury’’ 


MEd. 3-5962 1Sist ST. & Ith AVE. 














Evenings at 9. Tillinghast 56-1424 


4. 


Tallulah Bankhead, who is scheduled to be seen in “Reflected Glory.” 
OPERA COMPANY 


DOWY CARTE riiscere scree 


This Week: “THE GONDOLIERS” 








Prices: Evening, 
i $ 






























$1.10, $1.65, 
$2.20, $2.75. 7 
WeekSept.14,**¥ heG _ j -41,°° “ag 

we “ .* Week Stember a. - Cen “and Box” ‘and "HMB. Pinafore.” 
a TT mats Week October 5, ‘*Patience.’’—Week October 12, ‘*Princess Ida.’’ 

‘netudegy | MARTIN BECK THEATRE, Mats. Wea. & Sat. 2:15. 

GILBERT MILLER presents 
[matiney 

WEEKLY 

THURS- in 

& _ VICTORIA REGINA 
EXTRA born By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 

MON. BROADHURST THEA., W. 44th St. :-: Eves. 8:30 a 























GEORGE ABBOTT presents THE NATIONAL NECESSITY 


@PF Wiiis ciel 


A New Comedy by BELLA and SAMUEL “hg oe 





et) R ¥Y THEATRE 18th St., East of wg 8:50 to $s 
(Air-Conditioned) Matinees Wed. and Sat., “s0—See to $2. “pes. 9-0046 


“RICHLY DESERVES ONE OF HOLLYWOOD'S 
FAVORITE ADJECTIVES—COLOSSAL!”—Herald-Tribune 


“ANTHONY ADVERSE 


From the novel by HERVEY ALLEN ©@ starring FREDRIC MARCH 


CONTINUOUS PERF. NEW YORK STRAND 


POPULAR PRICES 











“All O. K., high class and sublime.”—Brooks Atkinson, Times 
NEW YORK’S ONLY MUSICAL COMEDY HIT 


ON YOUR TOES 


RAY LUELLA TAMARA 
GEAR GEVA 


45 Street, West of B’way. Evgs. 8:30-—$1.10 to $3.85 
Matinees Wednesday & Saturday, 2:30—$1.10 to $2.75 


with BOLGER 


IMPERIAL “ilr-cestea) 








- THE THEATRE GUILD ineiniiln ~ 
IDIOT’S DELIGHT 
1 new play by Robert E. Sherwood with 
ALFRED LUNT 
LYNN FONTANNE 














ASTOR THEN THEATRE 


Braway ot Asim St. 
EATS RE- 
SEBVED-- 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s Gigantic Production 


Norma Leslie 


SHEARER HOWARD 


'N William Shakespeare’s 


“ROMEO and JULIET” 














SHUBERT TH., 44th St. West of B’way. 300 Seats $1.00 





bare 3 ao with JOHN BARRYMORE 
RIVOLI James F nor oy Conpero temastal classic 
Pea ataathse, | “THE LAST of the MOHICANS” 


Doors open 9:30 A.M. with RANDOLPH SCOTT, BINNIE BARNES, 
eS SS HENRY WILCOXON 
Midatte Shows. and a cast of thousands. 














~ MATS. THURS. & SAT., 2:45; EVENINGS, 8:45 
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PEOPLE OF THE SCREEN WORLD 
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A FAMOUS SCREEN AND RADIO COMEDIAN NOW 
FEATURES A HORSE. 
Joe Penner, whose “wanna buy a duck?’’”’ once convulsed the 
youngsters, playing leapfrog with Tuffie, a midget draft horse 
which was caught on the range near North Platte, Neb. 
Tuffie rides about in the Penner automobile and has made sev- 
eral airplane trips over Hollywood. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau.) 





A HOLLYWOOD LUMINARY IN THE LAND OF HER ANCESTORS. 
Anna May Wong in a doorway of her Peking home, famous for its ‘moon 


gates” and classic octagonal gates. 
(Associated Press.) 


QEGINALD D 





RELAXATION ON MALIBU BEACH A FILM ACTOR GOES INTO BUSINESS IN A SMALL WAY‘ 
Phyllis Fraser, cousin of Ginger Rogers, and Anne Shirley (right) Reginald Denny in front of the shop he has opened in Hollywood for the sak 
who has the title réle in ‘“‘M’liss,’”’ resting on the shore of model ships and airplanes 


(Times Wide World Fhotos, Los Angeles Bureau 
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